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MONUMENT TO SIR . RICHARD 
GOODWIN KEATS, 
IN GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

Tus beautiful monument has recently been 

laced by order and at the expense of his 
Majesty, in the Chapel of the Hospital. It is 
an interesting tribute of the Sovereign to the 
memory of a shipmate and friend ; and the 
circumstances of its erection well bespeak the 
kindly aud warm-hearted affection which the 
Royal founder is universally acknowledged to 


33. . 
The monument is from the chisel of Chan- 
trey, and is hewn out of a block of marble, 
about nine feet in height, surmounted by a 
bust of the deceased: on one side is sculp- 
tured a sword, and on the other a trident; 
and immediately in front is the following 
inscription, the original of which is written 
in his Majesty’s own hand: 
This Marble is erected 
KING WILLIAM LV. 
To the Memory of 
Admiral Sir eax Godwin KEATS, 
GOVERNOR OF ‘Tuts HOSPITAL, 
Who was his Majesty's shipmate and watchmate on 
board the Prince George, of 110 guns, 
In which the Admiral served as Lieutenant, 
And the King as Laman aga 
From June, 1779, to November, 1781. 
Thi } InN “ot tle eae h 
period cateers, t! 
"King tcceon bet. record pcr ta for the ° 
exem) character of a friend, 
grateful sense 
Of the valuable services rendered to his country by a 
highly-distinguished and gallant Officer. 
¢ Died April 5, 1834. Aged 77 years. 

The bust has been taken from a good pic- 
ture of twenty years since, by Jackson, and a 
more recent cast by Behnes, strongly resem- 
bling the Admiral at that period. 

The arrangement of the design of the 
monument was made under the direction of 
Captain Rivers, R. N. Our Engraving is 
from a drawing, made by permission of the 
= Governor of the Hospital, Sir Thomas 

ardy. 





NOTES ON SOME NATURAL HIS. 
TORY WORKS. 
(Continued from page 183.) 
8. JESSR’s GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
THIRD SERIXS. 

Tuovau we have been, for the most part, 
much amused by this last volume of the 
‘* Gleanings,” yet we have thet with too many 
errors and imperfections in it, to subscribe to 
that unqualified praise which it has received 
from others who, perhaps, have not examined 
ts contents so thoroughly as we have. Did 
not Mr. Jesse’s official situation, and his ac- 
quaintance with naturalists of intelligence, 
afford him so many facilities for acquiring a 
correct and comprehensive knowledge of na- 
tural history, we should be less surprised at, 
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and might be disposed to excuse, his 
erroneous and trifling observations. Be. 

Humanity to Animals.—We most heartily 
commend every one, who, feeling for animals 
subject to cruel treatment, exerts his voice or 
his pen to rescue them from it; but, how 
little effectual is he likely to be as an advo. 
cate for humanity to animals, who admits 
that he himself tortures them by way of mere 
sport, Yes; Mr. Jesse, notwithstanding bi 
declaring in his Preface, that his “ great aim 
has been to portray the character of animals 
in its proper light, and tu excite more ki 
— towards them,”—that “nothing is 
more detestable than cruelty ; and it is a sad 
reflection that the chief miseries of animals 
are inflicted upon them by man,” (p. 17],) 
—and that “we are bound to treat not only 
dogs, but every animal with tenderness and 
kindness,” (p. 170,) subsequently displays no 
little inconsistency by mentioning, (p. 19, 
145, &c.). that he indulges in such sports as 
trolling for fish, and coursing! Truly may 
we say, in the ay words of Mr. Jesse, ‘‘ Some 
persons can find sport in witnessing pain 
and distress, and will destroy life out of mere 
wantonness,” 

Fox, (p. 27.)—An anecdote is here told of 
a fox that was observed to enter the water, 
leaving only his nose above the surface, on to 
the top of which the fleas that infested him 
were forced to climb, to avoid drowning; and 
when they had ed thereon, the cun- 
ning fox shook them off, and thus ridded 
himself of them. Mr. Jesse does nut say he 
witnessed this himself, but says a gentleman 
while wandering in Italy did. Now this is, 
apparently, but another version. of the old 
story, (for the truth of which we cannot 
vouch,) respecting the fox going into the 
water holding in its mouth a bit of wool, 
which it leaves adrift when the fleas have 
gathered on it to escape drowning. 

The plan by which a certain species of bee 
is related to rid itself of its ites, is not 
less ingenious than that adopted by the fox. 
Dr. Leach was informed by Mr. Daniel 
Bydder, that this species of bee, (Apis ter 
restris,) “when labouring under Acariasis, 
from the numbers of a small mite, (Gamma- 
sus Gymnopterorum, F.) that infest it, will 
take its station in an ant-hill ; where begia- 
ning to scratch, and kick, and make a dis- 
turbance, the ants immediately come out to 
attack it, and falling foul of the mites, they 
destroy or carry them all off; when the bee, 
thus delivered from its enemies, takes its 
flight.” — (Introduction to Entomology, vol.iiy 

. 268, 
‘ Wrens and Magpies clustering for 
Warmth, (p. 45.)—Here it is recorded that 
Mr. Allan Cunningham found, one cold 
December night, under the eaves of some 
thatch, a ball-like mass consisting of “ four 
living wrens rolled together, their heads 
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under their wings, and their feet pulled 
in, so that nothing was visible outside 
save a coating of mottled feathers.” The 
same gentleman states, that when he was 
about eighteen years old, he shook off a tree, 
ove fine, moonlight night, not less than 
twenty magpies, all huddled close together. 
“] looked at them,” he says, “before I 
shook them down, for a minute’s space or 
more, aud could see neither heads nor feet: 
it seemed a bundle of old clouts or feathers.” 

These are not the only instances of the 
clustering of these birds fur warmth. Selby 
says, that in severe, snowy winters, wrens 
“retire for shelter into holes of walls, and to 
the eaves of corn and hay-stacks ; and I have 
frequently found the bodies of several together 
in old nests, which they had entered for addi- 
tional warmth and protection during severe 
storms.” —( Illustrations of British Ornitho- 
logy, vol. i., p. 197.) Buffon mentions a 
sportsman finding twenty wrens congregated 
in the same hole. “ We are informed,” says 
Mr. Rennie, “by an intelligent friend, that 
he once found several wrens in the hole of a 
wall, rolled up into a sort of ball, for the 
purpose, no doubt, of keeping one another 
warm during the night; and though such a 
cireumstance is only to be observed by rare 
accident, we think it very likely to be nothing 
uacommon among such small birds as have 
little power of generating or retaining heat in 
cold weather. This very circumstance, in- 
deed, was observed by the old naturalists, 
Speaking of wrens, the learned author of the 

hysice Curiose says,—‘ They crowd into 
acave duting winter, to increase their heat 
by companionship.’” —( Habits of Birds, 
p $3) “The magpie, though rather a 

ly bird, has been found having recourse to 
what is often practised by smaller birds— 
several of them huddling together during the 
night, to keep each other warm. A gentle- 
tan of intelligence and veracity informed us, 
that he once saw a number of these birds, 
(probably a young family with their parents,) 
on.a tree in a fir plantation, sitting so closely 
together that they all seemed to be rolled up 
into a single ball.” —(Jbid. p. 59.) 

Soider, (p. 54.)—A lady informed Mr. 
Jesse that “two spiders have been in the 
eupation of two webs on oposite sides of a 
we for thirteen years.” 

is is certainly a greater age for a spider 
fo attain than we have hitherto read of ; but 
We imagined it to be long-lived, as we knew 
an instance of one living in a bottle for about 
ayear without eating. 

As Mr. Jesse calls the spider an insect, we 
beg to inform him that it is about as correct 
to call it an insect as it would be to call our- 
telves fishes, spiders belonging to the class 
Arachnida, which precedes the class Insecta, 

Pigeon, (p. 58,\—“ It is well known,” says 
Mr. Jesse, “ that a pigeon usually lays but 

2 
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two eggs. If, however, a third be laid, which 
is sometimes the case, it has never, I believe, 
been known to come to maturity.” 

We have kept pigeons, and have known 
repeated instances of their hatching not only 
three, but even four eggs at a time, and all 
coming to maturity. 

Cow, (p. 59.)\—Mr. Jesse here makes the 

assertion, (which, however, was origi- 
nally made by John Hunter,) that if a cow 
“have twins, one of them a male, and the 
other a female, the latter is always barren.” 

John Hunter acknowledges, that though 
this assertion be, in general, true, yet Benja- 
min Wray, Esq. of Denham, near Uxbridge, 
furnished him with “an instance which 
proves that s¢ does not always hold good ;” 
and then admits that he has been furnished 
with other instances of twin cows breeding. 
—(Vide Observations on the Animal Eco- 
nomy, 2ad edition, pp. 55—60.) Dr. Richard 
Moulsoa, also, contradicts this prevalent no- 
tion, by stating that Joseph Holroyd, of 
Withers, near Leeds, informed him that he 
had a cow which calved twins, the one a cow 
calf, the other a bull calf, which, for the sake 
of experiment, were reared together; the re- 
sult being that, in due time, the heifer 
brought forth a bull-calf, and continued re- 

gularly to calve for six or seven years after- 
wards. — (Magazine of Natural History, 
vol. v., p. 765.) 

Animals their own Phlebotomists, (p. 60.) 
—“ It is well known,” says Mr. Jesse, “ that 
in hot countries, where the blood of horses is 
heated by the climate, they are in the habit 
of bleeding each other, and, sometimes, of 
bleeding themselves. This is done by biting 
the neck or the shoulder.” 

In Shaw’s General Zoology, (vol. ii., 

p. 266,) it is stated that, “an ancient super- 
stition has prevailed in many parts of the 
European world, that the elk is naturally 
subject to epilepsy ; and that it finds its cure 
by scratching its ear with the hoof till it draws 
blood.” 

Cod-fish, (p. 72.)—“Cod remain so per- 
fectly healthy in brackish water. that I have 
little doubt if they were habituated to fresh 
water by degrees, they might be preserved in 
ponds for a considerable space of time. Per- 
sons having ponds near the coast of Kent or 
Essex, might easily try the experiment.” 

We much doubt that cod-fish will ever be- 
come habituated to fresh-water 3 but 
they thrive well in ponds of salt-water. Colo- 
nel MacDowal has a pond of the latter kind 
at Logan, in Scotland, which, besides several * 
other species of sea-fish, contains abundance 
of cod. Mr. MacDiarmid, who visited this 
pond, mentions that one cod had lived in it 
seventeen years; and says, that not a few 
petsons with whom he has conversed, think 
that a fish-pond like that of Colonel Mac- 
Dowal would ye a good speculation in the 
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neighbourhood of London.—(‘Skétches from 
Nature.) We have heard that the convey- 
ance, through pipes, of sea-water to London, 
tosupply baths, is in contemplation. If this 
should be done, there could be no difficulty in 
forming ponds for. rearing cod, and _ other 
marine fish. 

Hearing of Fish, (p..71.)—“ From various 
experiments which I have made, there can, I 
think, be. no doubt but that fish have the 
organs of hearing. Mr. John Hunter was of 
that opinion; but many people, 1 believe, 
still doubt the fact.” 

We anticipate that the particulars we are 
about going to commit to paper, will leave 
not the least doubt that fish, or at least the 
species mentioned, hear. But first, we will 
remark, that when standing by the side of 
persons who were angling, we have been re- 
quested by them not to make a noise, as that 
would alarm the fish. The Chinese are re- 
ported by Captain Basil Hall, to drive the 
fish up to that partof the river where their 
nets are ready to capture them, by frightening 
them with yells and shouts, and the sound of 
the musical instruments called gongs; and 
old Aisop writes of a fisherman who caught 
no fish, because he alarmed them by playing 
on his flute while fishing. ‘“ In Germany,” 
says Mr. Rennie, “ they take the shad, (4losa 
clupea,) by means of nets to which bows of 
wood, hung with a number of little bells, are 
attached in such @ manner as to chime in 
harmony when the nets are moved. The 
shad, when once attracted by the sound, will 
not attempt to escape while the bells continue 
to ring. /Blian says, the shad is allured by 
casianets.”’ — (Faculties of Birds, p. 53.) 
Mr. MacDiarmid, who declares that “ fishes 
hear as well as see,” states that he was in- 
formed that the old cod-fish, the patriarch of 
the celebrated fish-pond at Logan, above 
mentioned, “ answered to his name, and not 
only drew near, but turned up his snout most 
beseechingly when he heard the monosyllable 
‘Tom,’ ” and that he evidently could distin- 
guish. the voice of the fisherman, who super- 
intended the pond and fed the fish, from that 
of anyother person. In the Kaleidoscope, 
(p. 159,) mention is made of three trout in a 
pond near the powder-mills at Faversham, so 
tame as to come at the call of the person ac- 
customed to feed them. Isaac Walton was 
informed of carp coming to a certain part of 
a pond to be fed, “at the ringing of a bell, or 
the beating of a drum;” and Sir John Haw- 
kins was assured by a clergyman, a friend of 
his, that at the abbey of St. Bernard, near 
Antwerp, he saw a carp come to the edge of 
the. water to, be. fed at. the whistling of the 
person who fed it.—(Brown’s edition of 
White’s Sedborne, p. 166.) In an article on 
gold-fish, published in the Hdinburgh Jour- 
nal, those fish are stated to. “have, been 
made to distinguish a particular sound made 
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by those from whom they receive their food, 
recognise their footsteps at a distance, and 
come at their.call.” Captain Brown says, 
goldfish when kept in ponds are “ frequently 
taught to rise to the surface of the watenat 
the sound of a bell, to be fed,” (Brown’s edi. 
tion of White’s Sedborne, p.252,) and Mr.Jesse 
himself, in. his second volume of Gleanings, 
p- 288, says he has been assured that gold-fish 
evince much pleasure on being whistled to, 
Hakewill, in his Apology for God’s Power 
and Providence, (1635,) cites Pliny to show 
that a certain emperor had ponds containing 
fish, which, when called by the respective 
names that were bestowed on them, came to 
the spot whence the voice proceeded. Ber. 
nier, in‘his History of Indostan, states a like 
circumstance of the fish belonging to the 
Great Mogul. The old poet Martial also 
mentions fish coming at the call, as will be 
seen from the following translation of one of 
his epigrams :— ; 
Angler! wouldst thou be guiltless? then forbear; 
For these are sacred fishes that swim here, 
Who know their sov'reign, and will lick his hand, 
Than which noue’s greater in the world’s command; 
Nay more, they’ve names, and when they called ar, 
Do to their several owner's call repair. ’ 
Book iv. Epigr. 30. 

Who, after reading so many instances, can 
now doubt that fish hear? We have said 
nothing of dolphins, whales, and _ seals, be- 
cause they are not by modern zoologists, 
classed among fish ; but of their hearing we 
could have given instances. x 

(To be continued.) V7: 


Manners and Customs. 





THE FIRST OF MAY IN NEW-YORK. 
(From Paulding’s New Pilgrim's Progress.” 

Arrer the month of April, oysters become 
unlawful, and canvass backs are out of season. 
There is then nothing to detain the inqui- 
sitive traveller, and there are many things 
that render his speedy departure highly expe 
dient. As Cesar was cautioned by the seer 
to beware the ides of March, so do we in like 
manner seriously and vehemently caution the 
stranger to beware. of the first of May; in 
other countries and places the season of May 
poles, tural dances, and rustic loves ; but ia 
ew-York, the period in which a great por 
tion of the inhabitants seem to be enjoyinga 
game at puss-in-a-corner, or move all. Woe 
be to the bachelor who happens to sojourn ia 
a house where this game is going on, for he 
will find no rest.to the soles of his feet. His 
chair, and his bed, his carpet, and his joint 
stool, will be taken from under him, and he 
will be left alone as it were like one howling 
in the wilderness. People seem to be actually 
deranged, as well as their establishments, 
~ insomuch that the prize poet not long sine 
produced the following extempore on the firs 
of May : i 












Sing, heavenly muse ! which is the greatest cay, 

‘The first of April or the first of May ; 

“Or ye who moot nice points in learned schools 
Tell us which breeds the greatest crop of fools !” 
For a more particular account of this festi- 

val, which particularly distinguishes the city 

of New-York from all others in the known 
worll, we refer our readers to the following 
letter. There is, however, some reason to 
surmise that it prevailed in Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, and was one of the causes 
which brought the vengeance of the gods on 
















































these unfortunate cities. 
; Colonel Culpeper to Major Brande. 
8 New-York, May 2, 18—. 
? My dear Major—I am sorry to inform 
§ that yesterday mourning at daylight, or a 
m ittle before, a large portion of the inha- 
Et bitants of this city ran mad, in a most sin- 
0 rt, I might say, original manner; for I 
be ’t remember to have seen this particular 
of species described in any work on the subject. 
This infirmity is peculiar to this precise 
season of the year, and generally manifests 
| itself a day or two previous to the crisis, in a 
4; perpetual fidgeting about the house ; rummag- 
im, fi ing up everything ; putting everything out 
of place, and making a most ostentatious 
display of crockery and tin ware. In proof 
aid ofits not having any affinity to hydrophobia, 
be B tis sufficient to observe that the disease 
, invariably manifests itself in a vehement 
ts, disposition to scrubbing floors, washing win- 
be dows, and dabbling in water in all possible 
oe f The great and decisive symptom, 
_ §j and one which is always followed by an almost 
instantaneous remission of the disorder, is 
srambling out of one house as fast as you 
can, and yetting into another as soon as pos- 
- sible. But as I consider this as one of the 
: most curious cases that ever came under my 
come fi observation, 1 will give you.a particular ac- 
son Fi count of every prominent symptom accom- 
nqu i panying it, with a request that you will com- 
hing’ B municate the whole to Dr. Brady, for his 
expe Ff decision on the matter. 
e et Hit being a fine, bright, mild morning, I 
n like got up early, to take a walk on the Battery, 
mn the H the most glorious place for a morming or 
ay 3 2B erening stroll to be found in the known world. 
ft May Fi itis donk worth coming here, to inhale the 
but it f aguisite coolness of the saline air, and watch 
at Por H ihe ever-moving scenery of little white sails, 
Ying * I majestic displays of snowy canvass that look 
Wo Fike fleecy clouds against the hills of Jersey 
urn 12 4 ind Staten Island, and all the life of nature, 
=o tonnected with her beautiful repose on the 





Wsom of the still mirror of the expansive bay. 
Coming down into the entry, I found it clut- 
fered up with a specimen of almost every- 
hing that goes to the composition of house- 
keping, and three or four sturdy fellows with 
nd-barrows, on which they were piling 
sa upon Pelion. I asked what the matter 
> gas, but all I could get out of them was, 
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“ First of May, sir—please to stand out of 
the way—first of May, sir.” So I on 
into the street, where I ‘ran the gauntlet,’ 
among looking-glasses, old pictures, baskets 
of crockery, and all other'matters and things’ 
in general. The side-walks were infested 
with processions of this sort, and in’ the 
middle of the streets were innumerable carts’ 
loaded with a general jail delivery of all the 
trumpery, good, bad, and indifferent, that the 
carelessness of servants had broken, or the 
economy of the housewives preserved. If I 
stopped to contemplate this inexplicable’ 
scene, some male monster was sute to bounce 
against me out of a street door, with a feather- 
bed, or assault me with the corner ofa looking. ‘ 
glass, or some projection still more belli 
rent, while all the apology I got was “ First 
of May—take care, sir—first of May.” Some-’ 
times I was beleaguered between’ two hand- 
barrows, coming different ways, and giving 
each other just enough room to squeeze me 
half to death. At others, I was run foul of 
by a basket of crockery or cut glass, with a 
woman under it, to the imminent risk of 
demolishing these precious articles so dear 
to the heart of the sex, and got not only sour’ 
looks but words, while my bones were aching 
with bumps and bruises. 

Finding there was no peace in Israel, I 
determined to get home without farther delay, 
and ensconce myself snugly, until this fear- 
ful irruption of the household gods, -and 
their paraphernalia, had passed away. But I 
forgot that “returning were as tedious as* 
goon.” There was not an old chair, of a 
looking-glass, or a picture, or any article 
cursed with sharp angles, that did not appear 
to have an irresistible attraction toward some. 
part of my body, especially that portion 
which oftenest comes in contact with other 
bodies. In attempting to steer clear of a 
hand-barrow, I encountered a looking-glass,. 
which the lady-owner was following with 
pious care, and shattered it into a thousand 
pieces. The lady fainted; in. my zeal to 
apologize and assist her, I unfortunately 
grazed a glass lustre, which caught in my 
button-hole, and drew after it a little French-. 
woman, who luckily lighted on a feather-bed 
which an Irishman had set. down to rest, 
himself. “Mon Dieu!”* cried the little 
woman ; “ J—s!” exclaimed the Irishman ; 
the lady of the looking-glass wept ; the little 
demoiselle laughed; the Irishman stole a 
kiss of her; and the valiant Colonel Culreper, 
sagely surmising that the better part of vzigur 
was discretion, made a masterly retreat into 
the entry of his domicile: where, by the 
same token, he ran full against my landlady, 
who, in a paroxysm of the disorder, was sally- 
ing forth with both hands full, and demo- 
lished her spectacles irrevocably:. Finding 
myself thus environed with perils on all sides, 
I retreated to my bedchamber, bat here 
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found the madness raging with equal violence. 
A servant maid was pulling up the carpet, 
and pulling down the curtains, and makin 
the dust fly in all directions, with a feveris 
activity that could only have been produced 
by a degree of excitement altogether unna- 
tural. There was no living here, so I re- 
treated to the dining-roum, where everything 
was out of its place, and the dust thicker 
than in the bed-room; mops going in one 
comer, brooms flourishing in another, side- 
boards standing in the middle of the room, 
and dining-tables flapping their wings, as if 
partaking in that irresistible propensity to 
motion which seemed to pervade everything 
animate and inanimate. 

“ Pray, sir,” said I to a grave, old gentle- 
man, who sat reading a newspaper, appa- 
rently unmoved amid the general confusion, 
“ pray, sir, can you tell me what ail this con- 
fusion means ?” 

“*O it’s only the first of May,” he replied, 
without taking his eyes off the newspaper. 

“ Alas! he too is mad,” thought I. “* But 
V'll try it again.” 

“The first of May, what of the first of 
May ?” 

“ °Tis moving time.” 

“ Moving time ! what is that ?” 

“* The time when everybody moves.” 

“ But why does everybody move just at 
this time ?” 

“I can’t tell, except it be because it is 
first of May. But,” added he, looking up 
at last with a droll smile, “ you seem to be 
@ stranger, and perhaps don’t know that the 
first of May is the day, of all others in the 
year, when the good people of this town have 
one and all agreed to play at the game of 
move all. They are now at it with all their 
might. But to-morrow all will be quiet, and 
we shall be settled in a different part of the 
street.” : 

«(), then, the people are not mad,” said I. 

“ By no means, they are only complying 
with an old custom.” 

“ °Tis an odd one.” 

« It is so, but not more odd than many 
others in all parts of the world.” 

« Will you be so obliging as to tell me its 
origin, and the re; n for it ?” 

“ Why, as to the reason, half the old 
customs we blindly follow are just as difficult 
to account for, and apparently as little founded 
in reason as this. It would be too much to 
make people give reasons for everything they 
do. This custom of moving in a body on 
May-day, is said, however, to have originated 
at a very: early period in the history of New- 
York, when there were but two houses in it. 
The tenants of these taking it into their 

heads to change their domicile, and: having 
no others to remove to, to start fair 
at one and the same time with and bag- 


gzge, and thus step into each other's shoes. 
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They did so, and the arrangement was found ‘ 
so convenient that it has passed into general 
practice ever since.” 

‘“ And so the good people take it for granted 
that a custom which necessity forced upon 
them when there were but two houses in the 
city, is calculated for a city with 250,000, 
A capital pedigree for an old custom.” 

“ *Tis as good as one-half the old customs 
the world can boast of,” replied the philo- 
sopher, and resumed his studies. 

“ But,” said 1, “how can you possibly 
read in all this hubbub ?” 

“QO,” replied he, “ I’ye moved every May 
for the last forty years.” 

Inquiting where the house was situated 
into which the family was moving, I made 
for it with all convenient speed, hoping to 
find there a resting-place. But I fell out of 
the frying-pan into the fire. The spirit of 
moving was here more rampant than at my 
other home, and between moving in and 
Moving out, there was no chance of escaping 
a justle or a jog, from some moving movable, 
in its arrival or departure. Despairing of a 
testing-place here, I determined to drop in 
upon an old friend, and proceeded to his 
house. But he, too, was moving. From 
thence 1 went to a hotel, in hopes of a quiet 
hour in the reading-room: but the hotel was 
moving too. I jumped into a hack, bidding 
the man drive out of town as fast as possible. 
“ Tm moving a family, sir, and can’t serve 
you,” cried he; and, just then, somebody 
thrust the corner of a looking-glass into my 

side, and almost broke one of my ribs. At 
this critical moment, seeing the door of a 
church invitingly open, I sought refuge in 
its peaceful aisles. But, alas, major, every- 
thing was in confusion here! the floors in a 
puddle, the pews wet, the prayer-books piled 
in heaps, and women splashing the windows 
furiously with basins of water. “ Zounds!” 
said I, to one of them, “ are you moving 
too?” and without waiting for answer, 
walked into the churchyard, in hopes I should 
find them quiet there. Here I sauntered 
about reading the records of mortality, and 
moralizing on the contrast between the ever 
moving scene without and the undisturbed 
repose within. There was but an iron railing 
to mark the separation between the region of 
life and that of death. In a few minutes 
my perturbation subsided, the little rubs and 
vexations I had undergone during the day 
faded into insignificance before the solemn 
meditations on that everlasting remove to 
which we all are destined. I went home, 
dined at my old house, slept in my new 
lodgings, on a wet fluor, and caught a thea 
matism in my left shoulder. 

Adieu, major. If you ever visit New-York, 
beware of the first of May. Yours, sincerely, 

Ricuarp CULPEPER. 
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Tuis term implies a gift to God. It is that 
personal chattel which is the immediate 
cause of death, and becomes forfeited to the 
king, to be applied to pious uses, and dis- 


tributed by his almoner. In the days of 
popery, it was an expiation for the souls of 
‘such as were saatihal away by sudden death, 
and for that purpose ought to be given to the 
Holy Church: in the same manner the 
apparel of a stranger who might be found 
dead .was applied to purchase masses for the 
good of his soul. This custom, adhered to 
by the Catholics, existed among the Athe- 
nians, with whom it was law that whatever 
was the cause of a man’s death by falling 
upon him, was exterminated, or cast out of 
the dominions of the republic. The Mo- 
saical law also has it that “ if an ox gore a 
man so that he die, the ox shall be stoned, 
and his flesh shall not be eaten.”—Exod. 
xxi., v. 28. 


Anecdote Gallery. 








BUONAPARTIANA. 

Napo.eon was very fond of Josephine, and 
his letters to her were written in a spirit of 
perfect romance. In one of them, he says, 
# I am very uneasy to know how you are. I 
have been in the village of Virgil, on the 
shores of his lake, by a silvery moonshine, 
and not a moment without thinking of Jose- 
phine.” In another of those curious effu- 
sions to his wife, he writes as follows: “A 
thousand kisses, as burning as my heart—as 
pure as you !—I sent for the courier; he told 
me that he-had seen you, and that you had 
told him that you had no commands for him. 
—O fie—naughty, ugly, cruel, tyrannical, 
pretty little monster! You laugh at my 
threats, at my folly. Ah! you know that if 
I could put you into my heart, you should 
remain there for ever.” 


Napoleon, at the time of his marriage, 
employed Isabey to paint, in the most exqui- 
site style, a miniature of Josephine. is 
he always wore about his person. In the 
tough and stirring course in which he had 
launched, it would not, to ordinary feelings, 
have been matter of marvel if accident should 
Occur to the portrait. But the feelings of the 

outhful conqueror of Italy were not, either 
for good or evil, of a common character. One 
day, the glass covering of the miniature was 
ound to he bruken—how, he knew not. 
m this occurrence, he immediately con- 
ceived a presentiment of the death of the 
original, and enjoyed no peace of mind till 
the return of the courier, dispatched express 
to bring him tidiugs of Josephine. 

When Josephine was at Lausanne, after 

her divorce from Napoleon, Madame de Stael 
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came to the inn where she resided, and re 
; saat an interview, but without success. 

osephine refused to see her, fearing that 
such a visit might displease the Emperor, 
Madame de Stael being, at that time, one of 
his declared enemies. It cost Josephine, 
(says Mademoiselle Avrillion,) some effort to 
overcome the curiosity she had. to converse 
with this celebrated woman, but she thought 
she could not rely upon her discretion. “ I 
know Madame de Stael too well,” said Jose- 
phine, “ to venture upon such a step. In the 
next work she publishes, she would not fail 
to give an account of our interview ; and who 
knows how many things she would make me 
say, which I never thought of.” 

When Pius VII. was in Paris, at the time 
of the coronation of Buonaparte, the presi- 
dents of the various cantons were, among 
others, presented to his Holiness. As many 
of them were very poor, they found it necea- 
sary to combine economy with etiquette. To 
save the expense of hiring carriages, they 
proceeded to the Pavilion of Flora on foot, 
taking the precaution of putting on gaiters, 
to preserve their white silk stuckings from 
the mud which covered the streets. On arri- 
ving at the Tuileries, one of the party put 
his gaiters into his pocket. It happened 
that the Pope delivered such an affecting 
address that all present were: moved to tears, 
and the unfortunate president, who had dis- 
posed of his gaiters in the-way just mentioned, 
drew them out instead of his handkerchief, 
and smeared his face over with mud! The 
Pope is said to have been amused at the 
mistake, and Buonaparte made Michot, the 
actor, tell the whole story to the Empress 
one evening after a Court performance. 

When Buonaparte was forming the Code 
Napoleon, he astonished the council of state 
by the readiness with which he illustrated 
any point in discussion, by quoting whole 
passages extempore froma the Roman civil 
law,—a subject that might seem entirely 
foreign to him, as his whole life had been 
passed in the camp. On being asked by 
Treilhard, how he had acquired so familiar a 
knowledge of law affairs, he replied, “ When 
merely a lieutenant, I was unjustly put under 
arrest. The little room assigned for my 
prison, contained no furniture but an old 
chair and a cupbord: in the latter was a 
ponderous volume, that proved to be a Digest 
of the Roman Law. As I had neither paper, 
pens, ink, nor pencil, you may easily imagine ° 
that book was a valuable prize to me. It was 
so bulky, and the leaves so covered by mar- 
ginal notes, in manuscript, that had I been 
confined a hundred years, I could never have 
been idle. I was only ten days deprived of 
my liberty; but, on recovering it, I was satu- 
rated with Justinian and the decisions of the 
Roman legislators. It was thus I acquired 
my knowledge of the Civil Law.” 
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found the madness raging with equal violence. 
A servant maid was pulling up the carpet, 
and pulling down the curtains, and making 
the dust fly in all directions, with a feverish 
activity that could only have been produced 
by a degree of excitement altogether unna- 
tural. There was no living here, so I re- 
treated to the dining-roum, where everything 
was out of its place, and the dust thicker 
than in the bed-room; mops going in one 
corner, brooms flourishing in another, side- 
boards standing in the middle of the room, 
and dining-tables flapping their wings, as if 
partaking in that irresistible propensity to 
motion which seemed to pervade everything 
animate and inanimate. 

“ Pray, sir,” said I to a grave, old gentle- 
man, who sat reading a newspaper, appa- 
rently unmoved amid the general confusion, 
“ pray, sir, can you tell me what all this con- 
fusion means 2” 

‘©O it’s only the first of May,” he replied, 
without taking his eyes off the newspaper. 

“‘ Alas! he too is mad,” thought I. « But 
L'il try it again.” 

“The first of May, what of the first of 
May 2 

“ *Tis moving time.” 

“ Moving time ! what is that ?” 

“‘ The time when everybody moves.” 

“But why does everybody move just at 
this time 2” 

“T can’t tell, except it be because it is 
first of May. But,” added he, looking up 
at last with a droll smile, “ you seem to be 
@ stranger, and perhaps don’t know that the 
first of May is the day, of all others in the 
year, when the good people of this town have 
one and all agreed to play at the game of 
move all. They are now at it with all their 
might. But to-morrow all will be quiet, and 
we shall be settled in a different part of the 
street.” ‘ 

«(), then, the people are not mad,” said I. 

“ By no means, they are only complying 
with an old custom.” 

« *Tis an odd one.” 

« It is so, but not more odd than many 
others in all parts of the world.” 

« Will you be so obliging as to tell me its 
origin, and the reason for it ?” 

“ Why, as to the reason, half the old 
customs we blindly follow are just as difficult 
to account for, and apparently as little founded 
in reason as this. It would be too much to 
make people give reasons for everything they 
do. This custom of moving in a body on 
May-day, is said, however, to have originated 
at a very: eatly period in the history of New- 
York, when there were but two houses in it. 
The tenants of these taking it into their 
heads to change their domicile, and having 
no others to remove to, agreed to start fair 
at one and the same time with and bag- 


gege, and thus step into each other’s shoes. 
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They did so, and the arrangement was found ‘ 
so convenient that it has passed into general 
practice ever since.” 

“ And so the good people take it for granted 
that a custom which necessity forced upon 
them when there were but two houses in the 
city, is calculated for a city with 250,000, 
A capital pedigree for an old custom.” 

“ *Tis as good as one-half the old customs 
the world can boast of,” repiied the philo- 
sopher, and resumed his studies. 

“ But,” said I, “ how can you possibly 
read in all this hubbub ?” 

“QO,” replied he, “ I’ye moved every May 
for the last forty years.” 

Inquiring where the house was situated 
into which the family was moving, I made 
for it with all convenient speed, hoping to 
find there a resting-place. But I fell out of 
the frying-pan into the fire. The spirit of 
moving was here more rampant than at my 
other home, and between moving in and 
moving out, there was no chance of escaping 
a justle or a jog, from some moving movable, 
in its arrival or departure. Despairing of a 
testing-place here, I determined to drop in 
upon an old friend, and proceeded to his 
house. But he, too, was moving. From 
thence I went to a hotel, in hopes of a quiet 
hour in the reading-room: but the hotel was 

moving too. I jumped into a hack, bidding 
the man drive out of town as fast as possible. 
“ I’m moving a family, sir, and can’t serve 
you,” cried he; and, just then, somebody 
thrust the corner of a looking-glass into my 
side, and almost broke one of my ribs. At 
this critical moment, seeing the dvor of a 
church invitingly open, I sought refuge in 
its peaceful aisles. But, alas, major, every- 
thing was in confusion here! the floors in a 
puddle, the pews wet, the prayer-books piled 
in heaps, and women splashing the windows 
furiously with basins of water. “ Zounds!” 
said I, to one of them, “ are you moving 
too?” and without waiting for answer, 
walked into the churchyard, in hopes I should 
find them quiet there. Here I sauntered 
about reading the records of mortality, and 
moralizing on the contrast between the ever 
moving scene without and the undisturbed 
repose within. There was but an iron railing 
to mark the separation between the region of 
life and that of death. In a few minutes 
my perturbation subsided, the little rubs and 
vexations I had undergone during the day 
faded into insignificance before the solemn 
meditations on that everlasting remove to 
which we all are destined. I went home, 
dined ,at my old house, slept in my new 
lodgings, on a wet floor, and caught a thev- 
matism in my left shoulder. 

Adieu, major. If you ever visit New-York, 
beware of the first of May. Yours, sincerely, 

Ricuarp CuLPErsEr. 
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urs term implies a gift to God. It is that 
nal - chattel which is the immediate 
ive of death, and becomes forfeited to the 
king, to be applied to pious uses, and dis- 
tributed by his almoner. In the days of 
popery, it was an iation for the souls of 
such as were snatched away by sudden death, 
and for that purpose ought to be given to the 
Holy Church: in the same manner the 
apparel of a stranger who might be found 
dead .was applied to purchase masses for the 
good of his soul. This custom, adhered to 
by the Catholics, existed among the Athe- 
nians, with whom it was law that whatever 
was the cause of a man’s death by falling 
upon him, was exterminated, or cast out of 
the dominions of the republic. The Mo- 
saical law also has it that “ if an ox gore a 
man so that he die, the ox shall be stoned, 
and his flesh shall not be eaten.”— 
aii., v. 28. 


Anecdote Gallerp. 





BUONAPARTIANA. 
Napo.Eon was very fond of Josephine, and 
his letters to her were written in a spirit of 
perfect romance. In one of them, he says, 
# I am very uneasy to know how you are. I 
have been in the village of Virgil, on the 
shores of his lake, by a —_ moonshine, 
and not a moment without thinking of Jose- 
phine.” In another of those curious effu- 
sions to his wife, he writes as follows: “A 
thousand kisses, as burning as my heartt—as 
as you!—I sent for the courier; he told 
me that he had seen you, and that you had 
told him that you had no commands for him. 
—O fie—naughty, ugly, cruel, tyrannical, 
pretty little monster! You laugh at my 
threats, at my folly. Ah! you know that if 
I could put you into my heart, you should 
temain there for ever.” 


Napoleon, at the time of his marriage, 
employed Isabey to paint, in the most exqui- 
site style, a miniature of Josephine. This 
he always wore about his person. In the 
tough and stirring course in which he had 
launched, it would not, to ordinary feelings, 
have been matter of marvel if accident should 
Occur to the portrait. But the feelings of the 
yay conqueror of Italy were not, either 

good or evil, of a common character. One 
day, the glass covering of the miniature was 
~~ to be broken—how, he knew not. 
tom this occurrence, he immediately con- 
ceived a presentiment of the death of the 
original, and enjoyed no peace of mind till 
the return of the courier, dispatched express 
to bring him tidings of Josephine. 
When Josephine was at Lausanne, after 


her divorce from Napoleon, Madame de Stael 
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came to the inn where she resided, and re- 
a an interview, but without success. 

osephine refused to see her, fearing that 
such a visit might displease the Emperor, 
Madame de Stael being, at that time, one of 
his declared enemies. It cost Josephine, 
(says Mademoiselle Avrillion,) some effort to 
overcome the curiosity she had. to converse 
with this celebrated woman, but she thought 
she could not rely upon her discretion. “I 
know Madame de Stael too well,” said Jose- 
phine, “ to venture upon such a step. In the 
next work she publishes, she would not fail 
to give an account of our interview ; and who 
knows how many things she would make me 
say, which I never thought of.” 

When Pius VII. was in Paris, at the time 
of the coronation of Buonaparte, the presi- 
dents of the various cantons were, among 
others, presented to his Holiness. As many 
of them were very poor, they found it neces- 
sary to combine economy with etiquette. To 
save the expense of hiring carriages, they 
proceeded to the Pavilion of Flora on foot, 
taking the precaution of putting on gaiters, 
to preserve their white silk stuckings from 
the mud which covered the streets. On arri- 
ving at the Tuileries, one of the party put 
his gaiters into his pocket. It happened 
that the Pope delivered such an affecting 
address that all present were. moved to tears, 
and the unfortunate president, who had dis- 
posed of his gaiters in the-way just mentioned, 
drew them out instead of his handkerchief, 
and smeared his face over with mud! The 
Pope is said to have been amused at the 
mistake, and Buonaparte made Michot, the 
actor, tell the whole story to the Empress 
one evening after a Court performance. 

When Buonaparte was forming the Code 
Napoleon, he astonished the council of state 
by the readiness with which he illustrated 
any point in discussion, by quoting whole 
passages extempore from the Roman civil 
law,—a subject that might seem entirely 
foreign to him, as his whole life had been 
passed in the camp. On being asked by 
Treilhard, how he had acquired so familiar a 
knowledge of law affairs, he replied, “ When 
merely a lieutenant, I was unjustly put under 
arrest. The little room assigned for my 
prison, contained no furniture but an old 
chair and a cupbord: in the latter was a 
ponderous volume, that proved to be a Digest 
of the Roman Law. As I had neither paper, 
pens, ink, nor pencil, you-may easily imagine ° 
that book was a valuable prize to me. It was 
80 bulky, and the leaves so covered by mar- 
ginal notes, in manuscript, that had I been 
confined a hundred years, I could never have 
been idle. I was only ten days deprived of 
my liberty; but, on recovering it, I was satu- 
rated with Justinian and the decisions of the 
Roman legislators. It was thus I acquired 
my knowledge of the Civil Law.” 
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Madame de Bourrienne, speaking of the 
character of Buona , agit displayed itself 
in the early part: of his career, ‘sdys: “ His 
smile was’ h itical’ and often misplaced. 
A few days after‘his‘retirn from Toulon, he 
was telling ‘us, that being before that place, 
where he commanded the artillery during the 
siege, one of his officers was visited by his 
wife, to whom: he had been but a short time 
married, and whom he tenderly loved. A few 
days after, orders ‘were given for another 
attack upon ‘the town, in which this officer 
was to be engaged: His wife came to Ge- 
neral Buonaparte, and with tears entreated 
him to dispense‘with her husband’s services 
during that day. The General ‘was inex- 
orable, as. he himself. told us, with a sort of 
savage exultation.. The moment of the attack 
arrived, and the officer, though: a. very brave 
man, as Buovaparte himself assured us, felt 
a presentiment of his approaching death. He 
turned and trembled. He was stationed 
beside the General, and during an. interval, 
when the firing from. the town: was. very 
strong, Buonaparte called out to him, ‘ Take 
care, there-is a: bomb-shell coming!’ The 
officer, instead of moving toone side, stooped 
down, and was literally severed in two. Buo- 
naparte laughed loudly. while he. described 


the event with horrible minuteness.” . ; 


In Madame Junot’s memoirs is the follow- 
ing private letter from- Buonaparte to Mar- 
shal Junot, then*governor of Paris. The date 
is two days subsequent to that of ‘the famous 
Berlin decree; the principles assumed in 
which, were not mere affectation, as is some- 
times suggested, on the part of Napoleon, 
‘but seem to have been adopted from a convic- 
tion that he had found out the vulnerable 
spot where a might .be most fatally 
struck. This honest impression appears at 
once breathing with all the energy of life in 
every part of the letter, which contains ear- 
nest exhortations to the governor to assist 
with all his might in establishing the conti- 
nental system, one woryg Man Paris. “ Let 
your wives,” enjoined Napoleon, “ drink 
Swiss tea; it is as good as that from the 
East; and chicorée coffee is as good as the 
coffee of Arabia. Let them set this example 
in’ their drawing-rooms, instead of amusing 
themselves, like Madame de Stael, with poli- 
tical disquisitions. . Let them beware that I 
do not find them wearing dresses of English 
manufacture; tell this to Madame Junot. 
‘If the wives of my principal officers fail in 
setting an example, where am I to look for 
it? This is’ a question of life or death to 
France and England ; and I expect assistance 
in carrying it through from those who- are 
nearest to me. I rely, Junot, on your zeal 
and attachment. The arch-chancellor will 
communicate my orders to you.” 


~~ After the Russian campaign, Napoleon 
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made a law that the National Guard should 
‘march to the ‘frontiers, in order to defend 
them from .invasion, which measure cing 
deemed necessary, was willingly submitt 
to. Under that impression, 100,000 National 
Guards set forward from different points to 
the Rhine, where, they found the regular 
army. In two days, however, an order ar. 
rived for the whole mass to march, so that 
the National Guard had no other alternative 
but to proceed to battle, or be cut to pieces 
by the regulars, in case of refusal: oi that 
corps upwards of 70,000 perished during the 
campaign. 

The fullowing description of the person of 
Napoleon is given by Captain Maitland, in 
his Narrative of the Surrender of Buonaparte, 
in -18]5.: — “He was then a remarkably 
strong,: well-built man, about five feet seven 
inches ‘high, -his: limbs particularly well 
formed, with ‘a fine ankle and a very small 
foot, of which he seemed very vain, as he 
always wore, while on board the ship, silk 
stockings aud shoes. His hands were also 
very small, and had the plumpness of woman’s 
tather than the robustness of a man’s. His 
eyes were light grey, his teeth good; and 
when he smiled, the expression of his coun- 
tenance was highly pleasing: when under 
the influence of disappointment, however, it 
assumed a dark and gloomy cast. His hair 
‘was 'a very dark brown, nearly approaching 
to’ black; and though a little thin on the top 
and..front, had not a grey hair amongst it. 
His complexion:was a very uncommon one, 
being of a light sallow colour, different from 
any other I ever met with. From his being 
corpulent he had lost much of ~_ ee 
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THE COUNTESS OF SALISRURY’S CHAPEL, 
CHRISTCHURCH. 


In past ages, the piety and taste of titled and 
pd or individuals often prompted them to 
dispose of their worldly wealth in the eree 
tion of chapels in monasteries. Of such 8 
spirit, the above print represents a splendid 
ensample. It is a portion of the magnificent 
monastery of Christchurch, or Christchurch 
Twyneham, (its more ancient name,) in 
Hampshire. Portions of ‘this structure are of 
the aye of William Rufus; and its architee- 
tural character is of high rank among the 
noble edifices which time and fanaticism have 
spared to the present age, as monuments of 
the devotion and skill-of our ancestors. 
This beautiful chapel is a portion of the 
church formerly belonging to the monastery. 
It is one of the most important features of the 
choir, and occupies the north side of the en 
riched altar. It was built by Margaret de la 
Pole, Countess of Salisbury, for her burying: 
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(The Countess of Salisbury’s Chapel, Christchurch.) 


place. It has two fronts: one towards the 
north-east aisle, (shown in the print,) which 
you ascend by a flight of steps; the other 
towards the altar, where there is also a door- 


Way. 

The chapel throughout exhibits the fine 
atchitecture of the Tudor age; the interior is 
embellished with an infinity of the most ex- 
uisite and elaborate workmanship. In the 
centre of the ceiling is a sculptural represen- 
tation of the Trinity, with the Countess 
Kneeling at the feet of God the Father. At 
the east end, are the Montacute arms, with 
supporters, and the motto, “ Spes mea in 
Deo est ;” and under them a shield, con- 
taining representations of the five wounds of 
Christ. Many of ‘the ornaments of the 
chapel were defaced at the Reformation ; but 
it may still be regarded as an architectural 


The noble founder of this chapel will be 
Weollected as the mother of the eminent 
#atesman and ecclesiastic, Cardinal Pole; 
and as one of the victims to the vindictive 
spirit of Henry VIII. Her tragical fate, be- 
heading on the public scaffold, was occa- 

by the: imprudence of-her. son, the 


Cardinal, who, while resident at Rome, pub- 
lished numerous satires upon Henry VIII, 
on account of his alterations in religion. 
This so incensed the King, that he made al? 
the family and friends of the Cardinal feel 
his displeasure: accordingly. he procured the 
attainder of the Countess for holding a cor- 
respondence with her son. 


Spirit of ‘the Annuals. 








THE COMIC ALMANACK FOR 1836, 
Here are Rigdum Funnidos and Geo 
Cruikshank, with their “ Ephemeris ‘in Jest 
and Earnest,” for the coming year. Their 
mirthful ingenuity of last year, has met its 
own reward—success—and one good turn de- 
serves another — to insure their publisher’s 
returns. The wrapper has the. same embel« 
lishments as last year—the Zodiacal Signs— 
for they do yot change in this age of New 
Lights ; but the interior illustrations are fresh 
from the witty artist’s pencil. First—Junu- 
ary, Hard Frost,—the Serpentine, with some 
dozen wights in the. “ Dangerous,” — one, 
half in’ the water, is a r in “ All hot, 
sugar and brandy.” February is Tansfer- 
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day at the Bank, the transfers being mostly 
by fellows of the swell mob: the old gentle- 
man at the counter, with spectacles on nose, 
examining his cash, unconscious of his 
pockets being rifled, is excellent ; as are also 
the two illuminati in confab in the centre. 
March is Day and Night nearly equal: a 
gay party are returning trom a masquerade, 
and have reached the Rising Sun Gin-palace, 
just opened ; the clock above the door is at 
6 a.m.; the masqueraders in their drunken 
revelry are laughed at by a fishwoman, coal- 
heaver, bricklayer, and milkwoman, just be- 
ginning their day’s work, as the others have 
ended their night’s folly : nor must we forget 
the policeman at his post, and the sweep 
knocking at Mr. Gallagen’s door; the bar- 
man, and the hand and drained glass, in the 
gin-shop; for all contribute to a lesson of 
morality, and a lecture on temperance : 
“ The child of labour, when he sees 

Such silly spectacles as these— 

How dissipation is repented— 

May with his station be contented ; 

For, mete them both with ejual measure, 

He’ll find the hardest toil is pleasure.” 


April is Greenwich Park, the Hill on Easter 
Fair-Day; its racing and tumbling groups, 
its old pensioner and group of children about 
an old woman's stall, illustrate so many ages 
of man. May is old May-Day, with its gar- 
landed pole and dancing ring, its tabor and 
fiddle orchestra, and wonder-struck children ; 
the group of jolly topers under the sign, with 
its festal bush ; the old, gabled public-house, 
and the flag on the village church’ tower; 
the distant mansion, and the squire and his 
ladies on horseback, presenting a gratuity to 
a villager, whose lifted hat is Chesterfieldian, 
as are the three children beside him. June 
is Holiday at the Public Offices—time 11 
o’clock : three clerks are reading the morning 
newspapers, one is asleep from the previous 
night’s gaiety, and the dog on the flvor is 
somnolescent; opposite is a fat, jovial clerk 
relating some piece of fun to his fellows, to 
judge by the laughter of the group: mean- 
while, the “public” business stands, and 
those waiting to transact it, remind us of 
the old poet: “so pitiful a thing is suitor’s 
state.” July is Dog-days—a busy melée of 
dancing dogs, dogs fighting, drawing carts, 
playing Punch, the dog and dogs-meat carts, 
selling a poodle to an exquisite, the Grey- 
hound, kept by T. Pointer, in Dog Row; 
Houndsditch, with the bills on the shut shop, 
as—Mad Dogs, the Driver and his Dog, and 
the Dog of Montargis, in the play-bill; 
Lost, a Newfoundland. Dog; tp be sold, a 

uantity of Bark; coach to Barking from 
the Spotted Dog, and Tobit’s Dog: all are 
humorous. August is Bathing at Brighton, 
in such a sea as many a reader has win 


at. September is Michaelmas-Day ; a family 
removing “by moonlight alone”’—frum the 
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father with a bed and chairs to the last child 
with a gridiron,—to get out of a broil : 
“ And, lack-a-day ! here's Quarter-Day ; 
It always comes too soon ; 
So we by night must take our flight. 

For we must shoot the moon.” 
October is St. Crispin’s day : the Blue Last, 
— < Call for eyes . fat land. 

» and a up of toping cobblers: T. 
Tanner's Pade The as a or Shoe ; 
the bill of the Devil to Pay, at the door, and 
Mr. and Mrs. T. in the parts of Jobson and 
Nell, within doors. November is Lord Mayor's 
Day, and the Show at the corner of Ludgate 
Hill, with the massive state-coach, the stolid 
mace-bearer, and his new lordship, “ perked 
in a golden glister ;” the “man in armour,” 
and the City Standard : the struggling crowd, 
with the urchin picking the pocket of a 
shouter, and another robbing a pieman. De. 
cember is Boxing Day; scene, the Box-tree 
Inn, the Box.offive, boxing at Boxall’s, the 
trank-maker’s.; Boxer, the dog; hat and 
bonnet-boxes, a boxing-match, a box-coat, 
taking snuff’; and boxes, for Mr. Chester, 
of Manchester, and Mr. Box, of Deal. So 
end the characteristics of next year’s 
monthly fun. The subject of the Hiero- 
glyphic is the working of the Corporation 
Retorm Bill: time, Lord Mayor’s Day; the 
Mansion-House to be let. Gog and Magog for 
sale, and the State-Coach in Lumber Court 
to be sold; and the Lord Mayor carved in 
an old chair, as a Guy, to the City of Lon- 
don Eating House, corner of Cheapside, — 
the Lord Mayor’s Ordinary, at two o’clock. 

The letter-press patter of the almanack is 
as amusing as its graphic oddities. Each 
month has its rhymes, and there is abundance 
of supplementary prose. Here is a specimed 
from a Letter from 
The Servant of all Work. 


“This cums Hopping that sum boddy in the 
Street Walking mey pick me up and put me 
into the Square box at the Circling librey, 
the Place where the Post is. It is the 
haughty bioggrify of a unfortnit young cretur 
who’s in servis. Let the supperscripshun be 
to the Mournin Herald or the Currier or the 
Trew Son or the Stand Hard, or the Speckt 
Tatur, or any of ’em, for one’s just as good 
as tother. 1 think the noospapers would take 
it inn, for they takes in a good many servants 
as wants places. 

“ My pappa was a Baker, and he meant I 
shuld be Bread up like a lady, for tho 1 was 
the least of the Batch, i was the Flour of the 
flock. But pappa Dying, i had to git my 
Living, for he didnt Roll in ritches, and his 
guds and chappels were Saddled with detts, 
witch Spurred me on to Bridel my greef, tho 
I seldom had a bit in my mouth, wich was 


ced hard; and when our Blow got Wind, i lost 


my sweethart, wich Blow was Harder. He 
was sitch @ nice yung man; and when 1 
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walkt past his Door, he used to prays my 
Gate, and tell me when we were marryd we 
should live in Stile. 

a) & OS ee eee 


“J wont trubbel you with all my trubbels, 
but will skipp over the hole to give you my 
Last, wich dont Fit me at all; and its Jest 
no Joke, I can ashure you, for its like as if 
my 20 mississes was turnd into one. I’ve 
bin in the plaice almost a mouth, soe I have 
had a pri experense. 

“First, conds all the close, and theres 
13 of us in fammaly. Theres missis and 
master, thats 2, but misses says as how theyre 
1; theres the 3 young ladys is 5; and the 
3 boys from skool, where I am sure they 
never larnt no manners, & I dont love em at 
all, that’s Hate; and the 2 yung babbys in 
harms is 10; and mr. Phipps the frunt parler 
loger is 11, and mr Snooks the back parler 
loger is 12 & i am just thirteen. So i leaves 

u to juge when i Hang em all out if there 
isnt enuff to Do for. 

“Missis is what they calls a not Abel 
womman, & keeps 1 scrubbin and doin all 
day long, and is so pertickler, that when 
master cums home on a wet day, i has to lift 
him into the house for fear he shuld dirty the 
steps. Missis is verry fond of Bruin tvo, 
witch icant Bear, od i hates Hops, xcept 


when i goes to a dance; besides, the Hop- 
peration quite puts one into a fomentation, 


and sets one all of a Work. Then the fam- 
Maly is so very unreglar, & we keeps a deal 
of cumpany, tho they dont alow any follerers, 
and missis is always snubbin me if the 
Butcher or the Baker stopps a minuet att the 
gait. But if i were even to liv in a garratt, i 
shuld be abuv sitch peepel & shuld look down 
uppon em. I no one of the yung ladys casts 
asheeps eye on the Butcher herself, but I 
hop he wont giv her his Hart, for i am shure 
she wuld be a gay Liver, and I no she has 
plenty of Tung. 

“ Homsomdever, tho theas yung ladys are 
Twins all Three of em, theres no Unity in 
One of em, and when a gentilman is inter- 
deuced to the fammaly, they ail fall in luv 
with him, wich must be very embrasing to 
the party, and they try all their harts of capty- 
washun. Miss Carryline rites a billy dux 
anomilously and folds it like a trew lovyer’s 
hot, to puzzel him. Miss Matilda makes 
annoys on the harp with her big Fistis, and 
says she had her lessons from a Boxer; and 
miss Jimmima thumps away on the piney 
Forty, Fifty times a day, to get pirfict for the 
heavening. I often wishes thare was locks 
to them keys. 

“ But i dont mind the Hitts of sich Misses: 
for its all Shear envy, becaus they wants to 
Cut me out with the 2 logers, & had rayther 
see me Hangd than Halter my condishun. 
But the gentilmen dont lik nove of em, for 
theyre as tall and as pail as 2 hapenny Rush- 
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lites and a grate deal more Wicked. Mr. 
Snooks, the loger as walks the Horsepittels 
in the’back parler, says theyre more like otto- 
mies than wimmen, for they’ve none of em 
got no hannimashun; and mr. Phipps the 
clark as hokkipies the front parler says theyre 
quite Ciphers to me, for J am a better Figger, 
& more uprighter than any | of em. 

“Mr. Phipps is a. littery man, and nose a 
Grate many Tongs, and has maid a bigg 
book of Pottery, full of Plates. He tells me 
not to be jellus becouse he Courts the Mews, 
& has sent me the histry of his life & a coppy 
of verses on my mississes yousidge of me; 
and i hop you'll tell the noospaper man he 
mustnt take my life without taking his’n & 
he may have the pottery into the bargin. 

“Notty Benny.— My life shall be con- 
clooded att the first hopportunitty. 

“So no more at presnt from yours humbely 
to command Motypusta Moaas. 

“ Post Scrii I forgot to tell you that i 
cant git enuff to eat, missis is sitch a skin 
Flint, unless I Steel it, & that’s unpossebel, 
for she always takes care to lock up the Cold 
Heatabels.” 

{The following, upon the last Meeting of 
the British Association at Dublin, is smart :} 

Dr. Hoaxum tread an interesting paper on 
the conversion of moonbeams into substance, 
and rendering shadows permanent, both of 
which he had recently exemplified in the esta- 
blishment of some public companies, whose 
prospectuses he laid upon the table. 

Professor Von Hammer described his newly. 
discovered process for breaking stones by an 
algebraic fraction. 

Mr. Crowsfoot read a paper on the natural 
history of the Rook. He defended their caws 
with great effect, and proved that there is not 
a grain of truth in the charges against them, 
which only arise from Grub Street malice. 

The Rev. Mr. Groper exhibited the skin of 
a toad, which he discovered alive in a mass 
of sandstone. The animal was found en- 
gaged on its autobiography, and died of fright 
on having its house so suddenly broken into, 
being probably of a nervous habit from pass- 
ing so much time alone. Some extracts from 
its memoir were tead, and found exceedingly 
interesting. Its thoughts on the “silent 
system” of prison discipline, though written 
in the dark, strictly agreed with those of our 
most enlightened political economists. 

Dr. Deady read a scientific paper on the 
manufacture of Hydro-gin, which greatly in- 
terested those of the, association who were 
membets of Temperance Societies. 

Mr. Multiply produced, and explained the 
principle of his exaggerating machine. He 
displayed its amazing powers on the mathe- 
matical point, which, with little trouble, was 
made to appear as as a coach-wheel, 
He demonstrated its utility in all the relations 
of society, as applied to the failings of the 
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absent—the growth of a tale of scandal—the 
exploits of travellers, &c. &c. 
[Eom the Annual Register of Fun :] 

uly 5th.— The old and young elephants, 
from the Zoological Gardens, were brought 
up at Marylebone office. It appears that, 
during the night, they had made their way 
to the Paddington Canal Bank, had broken 
epen the Locks, and abstracted all the water, 
with which they got beastly “drunk on the 
premises.” Their return home in that state 
caused suspicion to fall on them, and their 
apartments being searched, the stolen pro- 
perty was found concealed in their trunks, 
together with pawnbrokers’ duplicates for the 
contents of the Grand Junction reservoir, and 
the City basin, both of which had suddenly 
disappeared in a mysterious manner, and 
having been at low water of late, and much 
run upon, owing to the dry weather, were 
supposed to have run away. The cul- 
prits showed their teeth at the charge, as 
hard as ivory, and speechified at length, 
but a clear case being established, they 
offered their pledges for better behaviour; 
however, the worthy magistrate stopped their 
spouting, aud sent them to the tread-mill. 
The office was crowded by members of the 
Temperance Society, several of whom offered 
to become bail for them. 

Aug. 26th.—A_ steam-boat party going 
down the river for a Marine Gala, were caught 
in a. gale. The Catastrophe happened off 
the Isle of Dogs, and the hurricane setting 
én during a Quadrille, they tried in vain to 
stand firm, for partners were driven “ right 
and left ;” the “‘ Ladies’ chain” was broken 
off in the middle, and “The Lancers” totally. 
put to the rout. The chimney fed/ in the 
mitist of a cadence, and the mast was shivered 
re a shake, but the musicians were all 
ruined, for their instruments were blown Jde- 
yond Fidlers’ reach. 

20th.—A sailing party from Margate, find- 
ing themselves near Urn bay, resolved to 
drink ¢ea. Mrs. Bullion, of Cheapside, one 
of the company, proposed music in the air, 
and, being inspired by the water, volunteered 
“The Land ;” but in getting up to C above, 
she overreached herself, and fell into the sea 
below. At first, Mr. Bullion feared she 
would prove dead stock on his hands, but he 
soon saw she was floating, capital; so he 
bargained with some dredgers to give her an 
hoister on board again. The natives were 
greatly alarmed at the occurrence. 

Oct. 7th—The Penitentiary, at Millbank, 
was partly destroyed by fire; luckily the 
flames were extinguished without making an 
Auto-da-fe of the fair penitents, many of 
whom were insured bv destiny from that sort 
of untimely end. The tread-mill was unfor- 
tunately burnt, to the great inconvenience of 
several industrious persons who were practis- 
ing on it; to qualify themselves for places of 
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service where there was a good deal of run- 
ning up stairs. i 

Dec. 18th.—During the exhibition of the 
gas microscope, the: water-tigers, irritated by 
the intense blaze of light, to which they 
were exposed, after several tremendous efforty 
to escape, broke frum their confinement, and 
sprang among the spectators. Three young 
ladies from a boarding school were instantly 
devoured. The ferocious animals next turned 
their attention to the governess and an old 
teacker, who proving rather tough, afforded 
time for their keeper to secure them, which 
he did by re-absorbing them in a drop of 
water on the point of a needle. 

[Having said thus much of the dulce, we 
must not forget the utile, which embraces 
the almanack matter in due form, and the 
customary lists aud tables—for such books 
made and provided. ] 


Pelw Books. 


IRVING'S INDIAN SKETCHES. 
(Concluded from page 285.) 
[We quote two legendary sketches replete 
with sorruwful touches of nature and truth.] 
The Legend of the Saline River. 


Many years since, long before the whites 
had extended their march beyond the banks 
of the Mississippi river, a tribe of Indians 
resided upon the Platte, near its junction with 
the Saline. Among these was one, the chief 
warrior of the nation, celebrated throughout 
all the neighbouring country, for his fierce 
and unsparing disposition. Not a hostile 
village within several hundred miles, but 
wailed for those who had fallen beneath his 
arm; not a brook, but had run red with the 
blood of his victims. He was for ever en- 
gaged in plotting destruction to his enemies. 
He led his warriors from one village to ano- 
ther, carrying death to the inhabitants, and 
desolation to their homes. He was a terror 
to old and young. 

Often, alone and unattended, would he 
steal off, to bathe his hands in blood, and 
add new victims to the countless number of 
those whom he had already slain. But fear 
ful as he was to the hostile tribes, he was 
equally dreaded by his own people. The 
glotied in him as their leader, but shran' 
from all fellowship with him. His lodge 
was deserted, and even in the midst of his 
own nation he was alone. Yet there was 
one being who clung to him, and loved him, 
in defiance of the sternness of his 
nature. It was the daughter of the chief of 
the village; a beautiful girl, and graceful -as 
one of the fawns of her own prairie. 

Though she had many admirers, yet when 
the warrior declared his intention of asking 
her of her father, none dared come in compe- 
tition with so formidable a rival. She be; 
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tame his wife, and he loved her with all the 
fierce energy of his nature. It was a new 
feeling to him. - It stole like a sunbeam over 
the dark passions of his heart. His feelings 
on forth, to meet the warm affection of 

: only being that had ever loved him. Her 
sway over him was unbounded. He was as 
atiger tamed. But this did not last long. 
She died; he buried her; he uttered no 
wail, he shed no tear. He returned to his 
lonely lodge, and forbade all entrance. No 
sound of grief was heard from it—all was 
silent as the tomb. The morning came, and 
vith its earliest dawn he left the lodge. His 
body was covered with war paint, and he was 
fully armed as if for some expedition. His 

was the same; there was the same sullen 
fre that had ever shot from its deep, sunk 
socket. There was no wavering of a single 
feature; there was not the shrinking of a 
single muscle. He took no notice of those 
aound him; but walked gluomily to the 
spot where his wife was buried. He paused 
for a moment over the grave—plucked a wild 
flower from among grass, and cast it upon 
the upturned sod. Then turning on his heel 
strode across the prairie. 

After the lapse of a month, he returned to 
his village, laden with the scalps of men, 
women, and children, which he hung in the 
smoke of his lodge. He tarried but a day 
among the tribe, and again set off, lonely as 
ever. A week elapsed, and he returned, 
bringing with him a large lump of white 
salt. In a few words he told his tale. He 
had travelled many miles over the prairie. 
The sun had set in the west, and the moon 
Was just rising above the verge of the horizon. 
The Indian was weary, and threw himself on 
the grass. He had not stept long, when he 
was awakened by the low wailing of a female. 
He started up, and at a little distance, by the 
light of the moon, beheld an old, decrepit 
hag, brandishing a tomahawk over the head 
of a young female, who was kneeling, im- 
ploring mercy. 

The warrior wondered how two females 
could be at this spot, alone, and at that hour 
of the night; for there was no village within 
forty miles of the place. There could be no 
hunting party near, or he would have disco- 
vefed it. He approached them; but they 
seemed unconscious of his presence. The 
young female finding her prayers unheeded, 
sprang up, and made a desperate attempt to 
get possession of the tomahawk. A furious 
struggle ensned, but the old woman was vic- 
torious.. Twisting one hand in the long 
black hair of her victim, she raised the wea- 
_" her other, and prepared to strike. The 

of the young female was turned to the 
light, and the warrior beheld with horror, the 
features of his deceased wife. In an instant 
he sprang forward, and his tomahawk was 
buried in the skull of the old squaw. But 
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ere he had time to clasp the form of his wife; 
the ground opened, both sank from his sight, 
and on the spot appeared a rock of white salt. 
He had broken a piece from it, and brought 
it to his tribe. : 

This tradition is still current among the 
different tribes of Indians frequenting that 
portion of the country. They also imagine, 
that the rock is still under custody of the old 
squaw, and that the only way to obtain a por- 
tion of it, is to attack her. For this reason, 
before attempting to collect salt, they beat 
the ground with clubs and tomahawks, and 
each blow is considered as inflicted upon the 
person of the hag. The ceremony is conti- 
nued, until they imagine she has been suffi- 
ciently belaboured, to resign her treasure 
without opposition. This superstition, though 
privately ridiculed by the chiefs of the diffe. 
rent tribes, is still practised by them, and 
most devoutly credited by the rabble. 


The Metamorphosis. 


We had been attending a feast given at 
the lodge of the Iotan chief, and were re- 
turning through the town, towards the little 
eminence on which the white canvass of our 
tents was fluttering in the wind. As we 
passed one of the lodges, we observed a group 
of females in front of it, busily engaged in 
exposing to the heat of the sun a large quan- 
tity of shelled corn. This was done by scat- 
tering it upon a buffalo-skin ‘tent, spread 
upon the ground for the purpose. One squaw 
attracted our attention, from her’ gigantic 
height; most of the Indian females being 
under, rather than above the middle size. 
As we approached her, there was a mascu- 
line coarseness in the features of her face 
which rendered her - hideously ugly, and 
formed a contrast highly in favour of the 
group around her. We afterwards learned 
that this strange being, though now clad in 
the garb of a female, and performing. the 
most menial of their offices, was in reality a 
man, and had once ranked among the proud- 
est and highest braves of the Otoe nation. 
His name had once stood foremost in war 
and in council. He had led on many an 
expedition against their noble, but bitter 
foes, the Osages. In the midst of his bright 
career he stopped short; a change came over 
him, and he commenced his present life of 
degradation and drudgery. 

The cause of the change was this. He 
had been for several weeks absent upon a 
war expedition against his usual enemies, 
the Osages. At a little before sunset, on a 
fine afternoon, a band of Indians were seen 
coming over the hills, towards the Otoe vil- 
lage. It was a troop of wayworn warriors. 
They counted less than when they started ; 
but their tale of scalps, and their fierce brows 
when they. spoke of the death of their com- 
trades, told that those comrades had not been 
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unavenged. In front of them strode the 
stately form of the brave. He was wearied 
with fatigue and fasting; and without stay- 
ing to receive the greetings of his fellow- 
townsmen, he hastened to his lodge, and 
threw himself upon one of the bearskins 
which form an Indian bed; and there he 
remained for the night. In the morning he 
arose from his couch; but he was an altered 
man. A change. fearful and thrilling, had 
come over him. His eye was quenched ; his 
proud step wavered; and his haughty frame 
seemed almost sinking beneath the pressure 
of some heavy calamity. 

He collected his family around him. He 
told them that the Great Spirit had visited 
him in a dream, and had told him that he 
had now reached the zenith of his reputation ; 
that ro voice had more weight at the council 
fire ; that no arm was heavier in battle. The 
divine visitant concluded by commanding 
that he should thenceforth relinquish all 
claim to the rank of a warrior, and assume 
the dress and avocctions of a female. The 
group around him heard him in.sorrow ; for 
they prided themselves upon his high and 
warlike name, and looked up to him as the 
defender of their hearths. But none attempted 
to dissuade him from his determination, for 
they listened to the communications of the 
deity with a veneration equal to his own. 

After speaking with his own family, he 
made known his intention to the nation. 
They heard him gravely, and sadly; but 
they, too, assented to the correctness of his 
resolution. He then returned to his lodge, 
and took down his bow from the place which 
it had occupied, and, snapping it in two, 
threw the fragments into the fire, and buried 
the tomahawk and rifle which had often 
served him in battle. Having finished this, 
he washed the war paint from his face, and 
drew the proud th lume from the scalp- 
lock. From that hour he ceased to be num- 
bered among the warriors of the nation. He 
spoke not of battle; he took no part in the 
councils of the tribe; and no longer raised 
his voice in the wild war-whoup. He had 
relinquished everything which he had for- 
merly gloried in, for the lowly and servile 
duties of a female. He knew that his allotted 
course was marked out for him; that his 
future life was destined to be one of toil and 
d ation ; but be had fixed his resolution, 
and he pursued his course with unwavering 
firmness. Years had elapsed since he first 
commenced this life of penance. His face 
was seamed with wrinkles; his frame was 
yielding to decrepitude ; and his ever scowl- 
ing eye now plainly showed that the finer 
feelings of his nature had been choked by the 
bitter passions of his heart. His name was 


scarcely mentioned ; and the remembrance of 
his chivalrous character was as a dream in 
He was neglected 


the minds of his fellows. 
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and scorned by those who had once looked 
up to him with love and veneration. He had 
the misery of seeing others fill the places 
which he once filled, and of knowing that 
however exalted he once might have been, 
and however they might have respected his 
motives, that he was now looked upon as one 
of the lowest of the nation. 





LAMARTINE’S PILGRIMAGE. 
(Concluded from page 287.) ‘ 
_ are now enabled to close our extracts 
rom this very entertaining work; though 
we reluctantly leave so rich a mine of ro 
mantic realities. ] 
The Ruins of Balbec. 

It is alleged, that not far from Balbec, in 
a valley of the Anti-Libanus, human bones 
of immense magnitude have been discovered, 
This fact is so confidently believed among 
the neighbouring Arabs, that Mr. Farren, 
the English consul in Syria, a man of exten, 
sive information, proposes immediately to 
visit these mysterious sepulchres. Oriental 
traditions, and the monument erected on 
what is called the tomb of Noah, mark this 
spot as the dwelling-place of the patriarch, 
The first generations of his descendants prob. 
ably long retained the gigantic stature and 
the strength assigned to man before the total 
or partial submersion of the globe. These 
monuments may be their work. Even sup. 
posing that the human race had never ex. 
ceeded its present proportions, it is possible 
that the proportions of human intelligence 
may have undergone a change. Who can 
say but that primitive intelligence might 
have invented mechanical powers capable of 
moving, like grains of dust, masses which 
an army of a hundred thousand men could 
now scarcely shake! Be this as it may, it 
is certain that some of the stones at Balbec, 
which are sixty-two feet long, twenty broad, 
and fifteen thick, are the most prodigious 
masses which have ever been moved by 
human power. The largest stones in the 
pyramids of Egypt do not exceed eighteen 
feet; and these are only exceptional blocks, 
placed for the sake of peculiar solidity in 
some parts of the edifice. 

Balbec, March 29th, Midnight. 

Yesterday evening I went alone and visited 
the hill of the temples, to reflect, to weep, and 
to pray. Heaven knows how much I weep and 
shall weep as-long as a recollection and a 
tear remain tome. After praying for myself 
and for those who are part of myself, I prayed 
for all mankind. The vast expanse of ruins 
on which I looked down inspired me with 
feelings so strong, that I almost involuntarily 
gave vent to them in verse, which is the lan 
guage in which I naturally express m 
whenever 1 am under the influence of any 
powerful impression. 
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"I noted down my ideas this morning on 
the same spot and on the same stone on 
which they were conceived last night. 
VERSES WRITTEN AT BALBEC. 
Mysterious Deserts! Deserts whose large hills 
Are enon of cities with a perished name ; 
Vast blocks by ruin in its torrent swept, 
Hage bed of life whoge waves have ceased to flow. 
Ye temples, which for your foundations rent 
The marble streugth of mountains like a tree ; 
Gulfs where whole rivers roll ;—ye columus high, 
Where my eye vainly seeks to fiud a way, 
And where the moon is lost as among clouds ; 
Whose capitals I mingle as I gaze ; 
On the globe’s shell, enormous characters— 
Totrace you with hie hand, to sound your depths 
A man has wande;ed from the distant West. 
The path which o'er the deep his ship has found, 
An hundred times its rolling sky has spread ; 
Mid _ of the abyss his life he flung ; 
Hs are worn upon the mountain's height ; 
The sun has burut the canvass of his tent ; 
His friends, his brothers, wasted ‘neath the toil; 
His dog uncertuiu, if he e’er returns, 
Will recognise no more his hand nor voice. 
He has let fall, aud lost upou the way 
His soul's day star—the child which ’neath yon 
vault 
Shed round him light and immortality. 
He'll leave nor memory nor posterity.— 
a seated lonely on some ruiu vast 
only hears the mocking wind pass by. 
Aweight bows down his brow, aud chains his breath 
He hes nor thoughit—nor heart ! 


[In concluding our notice of this extraor- 
dinary work, it should be mentioned that it 
¢ontains a mass of valuable facts, observa- 
fions, and reflections, of the character and 
tendency of which it would be difficult to 
furnish the reader with any view sufficiently 
concise for our limits. e may, however, 
beiefly state that besides the scenic descrip- 
tions and travelling incidents, M. de Lamar- 
tine’s work contains some very curious ac- 
counts of the various races, which people 

ia, particularly the Maronite and other 

istian tribes. There are likewise some 
triking observations on the colonization of 
Iebanon, and the future regeneration and re- 
christianization of the East. Nextaresketches 
of Arabian life, some passages of Arabian 
, and extracts from Antar, the romantic 

jouin poem; with several pages of poetry, 

M. de Lamartine; the most important of 

ich are some verses, entitled ‘“ Gethse- 
mane; or the Death of Julia:” the scenery 
tad images of which refer to the places our 
traveller visited at Jerusalem and its vicinity. 
There are, besides, more descriptions of Turk- 
ith scenery, life, and manners, than will be 
looked for in a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
Lastly, the work closes with “ Political Re- 
flections,” relating chiefly to the policy of 
Europe with regard to the Ottoman Empire, 
@ rather all that remains of it; but, we con- 

these are matters in which it is not 
Policy to meddle, for the gratification of our 
teaders. | 
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Sauff-taki poy XIV. was a bitter 
discourager of this abit. His valets were 
obliged to renounce it when they were ap- 
pointed to: their office ; and the Duke of Har- 
court was supposed to have died of apoplexy, 
in consequence of having, to please his Ma- 
jesty, left off at once a habit which he had 
carried to excess. 

Calculating Machine —Mr. T. E. Jones, 
a clever and intelligent man resident in 
Shrewsbury, has written a letter to the Sa/o- 
pian Journal, stating that he has invented a 
machine with which numeration, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division, 
simple and compound, including weights 
and measures, &c. may be worked by nine or 
ten pupils in a class, (without the aid of 
books or slates,) with the same figures, alter- 
ing the sums at pl Spectator. 

The Tower Menagerie.—This ancient exhi- 
bition no longer exists. The noble lion, it is 
said, died of consumption, brought on by the 
unwholesome state of the atmosphere. Lat- 
terly, an old bear, with a few monkeys and 
birds, were all that were to be seen here, and 
these were the property of the keeper. They 
have been sold and exported to America ; and 
the dens have been broken up and disposed 
of.— Morning Herald. 

Doing good is the only certainly happy 
action of a man’s life —Sydney. 


At the storming of Badajos, in April, 
1812, one of our officers got a musket-ball 
in the right ear, which came out at the back 
of the neck; and though, after a painful 
illness, he recovered, yet his head got a twist, 
and he was compelled to wear it, looking 
over the right shoulder. At the battle of 
Waterloo, in 1815, (having been upwards of 
three years with his neck awry,) he received 
a shot in the left ear, which came out within 
half an inch of his former wound in the back 
of the neck, and it set his head straight 
again !—Kincaird’s Random Shots.— The 
narrator adds: “ This is an anecdote which 
I should scarcely have dared to relate were it 
not that, independent of my personal know- 
ledge of the facts, the hero of it still lives to 
speak for himself, residing on his property, 
in Nottinghamshire.” 

Libel—Count Mazarin kept a complete 
collection of the libels written against him: 
it amounted to forty-six quarto volumes. 





M. de Bourrienne gives the following 
splendid instance of a bribe, offered by the 
Prince de Conde to Pichegru, for him to 
betray France to the Bourbons :—To be made 
a Marshal of France ; a Governor of Alsace ; 
a Cordon Rouge ; the Chateau de Chamford, 
with its park, and twelve pieces of cannon ; a 
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million of ready-money; a hotel in Paris, a 
nsion of 200,000 livres, with a reversion of 
alf to his wife, and a quarter to his heirs 
for ever; and that-his native town of Arbors 
should bear his name and be exempt from 
taxes for twenty years. 


Illustrivus Tradesmen. — At Rome, the 
Cardinal Doria used to be the milkman to 
those who chose to’ send to his palace for this 
necessary article to the tea-drinking English: 
at Naples, the only good butterman is his 
Majesty; and those who wish to have this 
article genuine send'to court for it; whence 
it is-issued, impressed with the royal arms ! 

The Man of Feeling. —He who: pays 
promptly and cheerfully for his Mirror. 

The Ladies.—As long as there are women 
on the earth, there will be always something 
new to say about them. The  Rabbins ought 
to be ashamed of themselves for their scan- 
dalous libel, in saying that ten baskets of 
chatter were let down from heaven, and that 
the women appropriated nine of them. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral_—This establishment 
consists of a dean, with a salary of 4,000/. 
perannium ; three canons residentiary, 2,000/, 
per annum each; twelve minor canons, and 
twenty-six prebendaries ; and six vicars choral. 


Oysters.—It is asserted: by .Smellie, that 
oysteys, stupid and. unintellectual as they may 
appear to-be, learn wisdom from experience ; 
for; if atx oyster «is- accidentally .leit. by the 
tide, it opens its shell, loses.its water, and 
dies; but if it be carried to the sea before it 
thus petishes, it learn’, when again left dry, 
not to open its shell. 

The nose of Michael Angelo was flat from 
a blow which he received in his youth from 
Torrigiano, a brother artist and countryman, 
upon some slight provocation. The following 
is Torrigiano’s account of the transaction on 
the authority of Benvenuto Cellini :—“ I was 
extremely irritated, and, doubling my fist, 
gave him such a violent blow upon his nose 
that I felt the bone and cartilage yield as if 
they had been made of paste, and the mark 
I then gave him he will er to his grave.” 
Benvennto Cellini says, “ Torrigiano was a 
handsome man, but of consummate assu- 
rance, having rather the air ofa bravo than a 
sculptor: above all, his strange gestures and 
his sonorous voice, with a manner of knitting 
his brows, enough to frighten every man who 
saw him, gave him a most tremendous ap- 
pearance, and he was continually talking of 
his great feats among those bears of English- 


men, whose country he had but recently left.” 


If a person be hoodwinked effectually, he 
will, with great difficulty, if at all, recognise 
the difference between rum, gin, and brandy; 
but if, besides having his eyes bound up, the 
nostrils are closed by pressure of the fingers, 

-all distinction in flavour between these very 
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dissimilar. spirits. will be, confounded. To 
exhibit this phenomenon in a more effi 
manner, the three glasses of spitits ought to 
be presented successively to the person upon 
whom the experiment is to be made, who 
ought to sip of each before he is called upon 
to decide upon them singly ; then put him to 
the proof by giving him the glasses 
again, and he will be found so entirely at 
fault, that if he.make the experiment a dozea 
times, he will, in all probability, not pro- 
nounce correctly above three or four times, and 
that will be purely accidental. | W.G,C., 
Quin.—When Quin determined on payi 
a visit to Plymouth; for the chief Meh 
eating the fish called John’ Dory, a. friend 
wrote to the landlord of .the principal. ing, 
desiring him.to show Quin all possible atten. 
tion, .to procure. him the best claret, ‘and fp 
promnote his comfort by all the means in] 
power. :The- landlord, proud of his 
soon after Quin’s arrival, offered him the 
of his horse, to procure a good appetite. 
accepted the -offer; but.the horse being 
very hard -trotter, when the landlord 
him if he would have him the next day, he 
replied that he was perfectly satisfied with thy 
bumping he had already received —W. GC, 


_ Fishing.—The lake Tchad, .in Borno 
(says Major Denham,) abounds in fish, whi 
the natives have a curious way ‘of catching, 
Some thirty or forty women go into the ‘ 
by single files, and forming a line at & di 
tance in the water, fronting the lasid, for® 
is very shallow near the ‘edges, absolutdly 
charge the fish befote thém so close, 
they are caught by the hand, or leap ashore. 


Xenophon.—It is stated by Colonel Rob 
tiers, that during his residence at Trebisonde, 
in 1816, he visited the place from which the 
10,000 Greeks, under Xenophon beheld the 
sea. He remarked the ruins, of an. ancient 
temple of the Emperor Adrian. The rhode 
dendron ponticum grows there on all the 
mountains, and the inhabitants assert, ‘ that 
the honey which: the bees extract from it, 
when mixed with that of other flowers, is's 
kind of poison, causing stupor, in a greater 
or less degree, according to the season of the 
year. M. Dupré, the Consul.of France, who 
accompanied Colonel Rottiers, assured him 
that he had experienced this effect Sones 

W.G,C, 
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